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-the club. At the Keppell gallery are some fine draw- 
ings by Daniel Vierge, to be on view until March 7th. 
At the Noe gallery will be seen shortly a number of 
•oils and water colors by the veteran artist, William T. 
Richards, and his daughter, Anna Richards, to remain 
on view till March 9th. At the Katz gallery Gifford 
Beale, Clark G. Vnorhees and Will Howe Foote are 
holding a joint exhibition of paintings, which will also 
■continue until March 9th. 



Three important exhibitions are soon to take place, 
.that of the Society of American Artists, The American 
Water Color Society, and "The Ten." 
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A COLONY OF ARTISTS. 

ON the tenth and eleventh floors of the Auditorium 
building, Chicago, dwelling together in good fel- 
lowship, in a hearty co-operative spirit, is a col- 
ony of artists, men and women. These artists 
occupy studios on these respective floors. They are all 
industrious workers, and always have many commissions 
.ahead to keep them busy. While there is a charming 
spirit of unconventionality among them, such as one 
might find within a family circle characterized by affec- 
tion and courtesy in the bearing of each individual mem- 
ber toward the other, that spirit of what so many ar- 
tists are pleased to term "bohemianism," and which 
they consider necessary to the make-up of an artistic 
temperament, is conspicuously lacking. In this colony 
may be found some of the best artistic talent of Chicago, 
in the several departments of art represented, and, with- 
out being deemed boastful, one might add that it is 
doubtful if any other city in the Union could make so 
able a showing of work as was exhibited on Wednesday, 
January 21, from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. The studios had 
•open doors during these hours, and each artist was host 
or hostess, as the case may be. At the end of one of the 
long corridors, a band of stringed instruments sent forth 
sweet strains, and in handy alcoves attendants served 
frappe. Four thousand visitors were received, and each 
host and hostess evinced that gracious courtesy so typi- 
cal of good breeding and of unaffected simplicity. It 



was not a reception in name only, for it was one of the 
most successful of art receptions ever given in Chi- 
cago. The visitors were enthusiastic and. delighted, and 
purchases were made and commissions left as a token of 
their appreciation of what this colony of ar.tists is doing 
in the Western metropolis in bringing the artistic into 
every-day affairs. 

This reception was a notable event, and is an example 
which artists located in other of the big down-town 
buildings might do well to emulate — it being so thor- 
oughly in contrast to their mode of initiating the laity 
into what constitutes an acquaintance with the artist. 
As one visitor to our city said, in speaking on this sub- 
ject, where half-darkened studios and long-haired and 
velvet-coated individuals were in evidence : "I saw plenty 
of pink shades and drank plenty of Russian tea and lis- 
tened to insipid talk, but I saw no art nor anyone that 
impressed me as being gifted with an artistic tempera- 
ment. People evidently came to 'gab' rather than to see 
works of art." But the "Colony of artists" discussed art 
and exhibited their work, and yet each studio had all the 
impressiveness of a drawing-room in every well-ordered 
home prepared for the function known as a "reception." 

This band of charming and active workers is com- 
prised of the following: M. Ellen Iglehart, Marie An- 
nette Frisbie, Mary J. Coulter, Lucille N. Simmons, Ed- 
gar Forkner, May Armstrong, Evelyn Brackett Beachy, 
Edith Caldwell, Ellen A. Holmes, M. V. R. Powis, L. 
S. Perrault, M. Nickel, E. A. Nodene, Hugh Stuart 
Campbell, Alice M. Russell, Margaret Foley, Myrtle 
Lucile Wight, Blanche Lea Wight, Dominic Campana, 
Birdie Boone Hudspeth, Marguerite Mills Yeoman, Ger- 
trude Estabrooks, F. B. Aulich, Helen M. Clark, Flor- 
ence A. Bradley, Victorine B. Jenkins, A. A. Frazee, 
Vinnie Ream Moody. Then long life and success to the 
"Colony." It is doing a good work in an impressive 
manner. It is not only helping itself, but it is helping 
others. It is as unique in its modus operandi as the 
work of its individual members. It commands respect 
and admiration. It has plenty of "art for art's sake" in 
its make-up, and it has, what is infinitely as important, 
the faculty of turning in the dollar with good, honest, 
artistic work. The Auditorium building, with its pon- 
derous masonry, environs one of the most up-to-date, 
artistic bodies in this little so-called "colony." 




